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WAR BARGAINS in LENSES and PRISMS 


NOW! MAKE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! All items Finely Ground and Polished, some 


Edges Slightly Chipped or Other Slight Im- 
perfections Which We Guarantee Will Not 
COMPLETE SET OF LENSES AND PRISMS 
FROM NAVY'S 7X, 50 MODEL 








Interfere with Their Use. Come Neatly Packed 
and Marked. 


TO KEEP POSTED on all our new Optical 
Items, send 10c and your name and address to 
























































































SAVE UP TO $150.00! 





Here's an unusual opportunity to secure a fine set 
of Binoculars ... 


at a tremendous saving of money. 


get on our regular “Flash” mailing list. 





GIANT SIZE RED AND AMBER FILTERS 


Build them yourself with all of the very same optics Fi'ter material is cemented between glass 

contained in the Navy’s 7 Power Glasses the All %” thick. 

Binoculars which received such wide acclaim during Stock + Color Diam Price 

the war. 706-Q Red 1-% $4.00 
View If, however, you wish to construct a Monocular (1 707-Q Red bgt 3.00 

a Binocular) you may do so. Monocular Sets com- 708-Q Amber oS 3.00 
of prise % quantities of the same optics required for 799-@ Amber o-7 2.00 

the Binocular. The full Binocular Set comprises the p@QL_LARIZING FILTER—Diam. 73 mm. Per- 


7X, 50 


Binocular 
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following: 
17.5 mms. diam.; 2 Eye Field Lenses ; 


2 Cemented Achromatic Eye Piece Lenses, 
4 Porro Prisms; 


Cemented Achromatic Objective Lenses, diam. 52 


mms. All Lenses have the new low reflection coating. 
Complete assembly directions included. 





fect condition. 
Stock 2 637-Q 


MOUNTED PROJECTION LENS 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Sorry! No more machined sets of 7X, 50 Bi- . . A . . 
nocular Metal Parts. We do have unmachined Stock #5102-Q Near Perfect Binocular Set , A mounted f 2.1; 3.5 inch F.L. Project 
left and right body and cover plate castings $25.00 Postpaid Lens mfgd. on a Navy contract to be used 
but no other parts. Stock #5103-Q Near Perfect Monocular Set a 35 mm. Projector. Low reflection coate 
Stock 27 8-20-Q 2.50 Postpaid $12.50 Postpaid Perfect condition. Black finish threaded at 
rear end. Outside diam. approx. 2 inches. 
Stock #4031-Q $12.00 Postpaid 


SPECIALS IN LENS SETS 


ACHROMATIC LENSES 








Set #41-Q—“Our Advertising Special’’—15 lenses Dia F.L 35 MM. KODACHROME PROJECTING L 
for $1.60 Postpaid, plus 10-page idea booklet. For Stock No in mme. in mma. Price SET Consists of 2 Achromatic Lenses for pre 
copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macropho- 6158-Q* 18 0 $1.00 jecting, plus 2 Condensing Lenses and a piec: 
tography, experimental optics, magnifying and 6162-Q 25 122 1.25 of Heat Absorbing Glass with directions. _ 
for making a two power f[/16 Telephoto Lens, 6164-Q* 26 104 -80 Stock + 4029-Q $3.10 Postpaid 
“Dummy Camera,” Kodachrome Viewer, DE- 6166-Q 29 54 1.25 . > , IS 
TACHABLE REFLEX VIEWFINDER for 35 mm. 6168-Q 29 76 1.25 = we Heeger ye elton peng engl: ary 
cameras steruscupic viewer, ground glass and en- 6171-Q 32 171 1.00 ing, plus s Condensing Lens and a piece of 
larging focusing aids, TELESCOPES, low power 6173-Q* 34 65 1.00 Seat Absorbing Glass with directions. 
Microscopes and for many other uses. 6176-Q* 38 131 1.00 Stock + 4025-Q : $1.95 Postpaid 
> s # ° 
NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK “FUN WITH  §i7i-0, 2 mR . yo 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 6179-Q* 46 78 1.25 MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
Contains wide-variety of projects and fully covers 6182-Q 27 51 1.25 « 7 ; 
the fascinating uses of all Lenses and in sets listed 6183-Q 44 189 2.50 aaa PR ag 3 “s — ; 
Vv q - orr 2 rism ° eac 
above . . . only $1.00 Postpaid. * ASTERISKED ITEMS are uncemented, but 2924-Q 10 Pieces Circular A-1 Plate y 
SECONDS IN PLANO-CONVEX FREE cement and Directions included with un- Glass (Dia. 31 mm.—for 
CONDENSING LENSES cemented sets. a making filter) ___. — 
; : hie USES—Use these Lenses for making Projecting 3021-Q—Amii Roof Prism (3rd 
Stock #1061-Q Diam. 61%”, : Lenses, Low Power Microscope Objectives, cor- grade) an 25 each 
. F.L, 9”. .$2.00 each Postpaid rected Magnifiers, substitute enlarging Lenses,  523-Q—Six Threaded Metal Reticle 
Stock #1068-Q Diam 47/16" — s Eye-Piece lenses, Macrophotography, Gadgets, Cells 25 
F.L. 6% 70¢ each Postpaid Optical Instruments, etc., ete. 624-Q—Neutral Ray Filter size 
We have a large supply of other seconds in Con- ’ 4%” x 2%” -25 
densi? g Lenses for Spotlights and Enlargers ALL THE LENSES YOU NEED jo 3022-Q Round Wedge 65 mm. dia. 5.00 each 
diam. from 3%" to 6% priced very low. Write MAKE YOUR OWN TELESCOPE! 16-Q—Level Vial, 48 mm. long -20 each 
for list! ALL ARE ACHROMATIC LENSES 1040-Q-6 Power Magnifier—diam. os , 
SPECTROSCOPE SETS ... These sets contain GALILEAN TYPE—Simplest to Make but has 25 a. a= “0 = 
all Lenses and Prisms you need to make a Narrow Field of View. 2043-Q or ge Crossline Reticle se 
Spectroscope plus FREE 165-page Instruction Stock 1034 eer —. ens > eS oe 
Booklet. #5018-Q—4 Power Telescope $1.25 Postpaid me Small Fi t Si Es _ a Te — 
Stock #9500-Q Hand Type Spectro- #5004-Q—Small 2 Power Pocket Scope 3003- Ami : Roof Pris awit es : 
scope $3.45 Postpaid $1.00 Postpaid -Q cted Roof rsm wi or- 250 
Stock #1501-Q Laboratory Type Spectro- PRISM TELESCOPES—Use Prism instead of 633-Q Cor ‘bi rhe Polarai ts 
scope seasisisaiia $6.50 Postpaid Lenses to Erect Image. Have wide field of view. ‘ aa Yq ce 
LENS CLEANING TISSUE—In spite of paper oie _ me soon Siemens 20 mm a "150 
shortage, we offer an exceptional bargain in first : - ower Telescope . ostpak rar ° - 
quality Lens Cleaning Tissue. You get 3 to 4 RIGHT ANGLE PRISM-—Flint Optical Glass, size (Minimam Order on Above—$1.00) 
times as much tissue as when you buy in the 41 mm, by 91 mm. by 64 mm. Use in front of 
pene ele small beaihiete One ream—480 sheets— camera Lens to take pictures to right or left TANK PRISMS—PLAIN OR SILVERED ; 
size 7%” x 10%”. while pointing camera straight ahead. Also used 90-45- awn oun . Pon | 
Stock 2704-Q “ $1.50 Postpaid in front of camera Lens to reverse image in 90-45-45 = par gO finely 
OPTICS FROM 4-POWER PANORAMIC TEL- a a a ee ee Se ak ie Item Price 
ESCOPE—Excellent condition. Consists of Ob- Steck +3076-Q a a ee “$3.00 Postpaid 3004-Q-Silvered Prism 
jective Prism, Dove Prism, Achromatic Ob- — had E p< Ano : a in _ (Perfect) $2.00 Postpaid 
jective Lens, Amici Roof Prism, Eye Lens Set WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR 3005-Q—Plain Prism (Per- 
(. . . a $60.00 value) SURPLUS LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE fect) F $2.00 Postpaid 
Stock 2#%6016-Q ___$6.00 Postpaid AT a WRITE FOR CATALOG 3100-Q—S#lver = Seiieie 
RAW OPTICAL GLASS—An exceptional op- pdlincseces wna (Second) ___ $1.00 Postpaid | 
portunity to secure a large variety of optical PRISMS 3101-Q—Plain Prism (Sec- 
4 Oa Base Base ana) $1.00 Postpaid 
blanks. : P No. ? Type Width kang Petes (Illustrated Book on Prisms mcluded FREE) ; 
Stock #703-Q 8 Ibs. (Minimum 3040-Q Right Angle 33mms. 23mms. $ 1.25 1 
0 ELAR ED $5.00 Postpaid 3053-Q Right Angle 70 mms. 168 mms. 3.00 TANK PERISCOPE j 
Stock #702-Q 1% Ibs......___ $1.00 Postpaid 3001-Q Lens Surface 20 mms. 14 mms. 2.00 
M t ts 
MAGNIFIER SET—5 magnifying Lenses— | 3006-Q Porro-Abbe 9mms. 9mms. 25 pe ee ee... 
Powers from 1 to 10. 3009-Q Porro 52mms. 25 mms. 1.00 U. S. Tank Corps. Consists of 2 fine Peri- | 
Stock #1026-Q .. $2.00 Postpaid 3029-Q Dove 16mms. 65 mms. 1.25 scope Mirrors mounted in metal and plastic. ~ 
RETICLE SET—5 assorted, engraved reticles 8036-Q 80 Degree Roof 60mms. 36 mms. 4.00 Perfect condition. Would normally retail at 
from U. S. Gunsights. 3038-Q Roof Prism 18mms. 34 mms. 2.50 $40 to $50. Stock 3#700-Q. $2.00 Complete — 
Stock #20385-Q = .-$1.00 Postpaid Set Postpaid. 
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MEDICINE 


Science News Letter for June 1, 1946 


More Medical Conquests 


New vaccines, antibiotics and drugs active in test 
tube against fungi, tuberculosis bacilli and diphtheria germs 
have been presented to the world. 


» FOUR MORE medical conquests have 
been presented in their preliminary stages 
to the world: 

|. Vaccine to 
fever or psittacosis. 

2. Vaccine to protect against rabbit 
fever or tularemia. 

3. A new antibiotic (penicillin-like) 
drug active in the test tube against fungi, 
tuberculosis bacilli and diphtheria germs. 

4. A possible treatment for anthrax in- 
fection. 

These new weapons against disease, 
not yet ready for front-line use by physi- 
cians, were discussed at the first postwar 
meeting of the Society of American Bac- 
teriologists in Detroit. 

In addition to these promises for the 
future, eight preventives or remedies of 
major disease plagues have been made 
available in the war years since 1944 
when the bacteriologists last met. These 
are disease weapons actually in use or 
proved and ready for early use. They are: 
(1) Vaccine against influenza; (2) Vac- 
cine against rinderpest, dread cattle dis- 
ease; (3) Vaccine against dengue fever, 
mosquito-borne malady; (4) Globulin 
from human blood to protect children 
against measles; (5) Globulin for protec- 
tion against infectious hepatitis, popu- 
larly known as jaundice from one of its 
symptoms; (6) Vaccine against typhus 
8, (7) Two new remedies for ma- 
laria better than quinine, and (8) Strep- 
tomycin for one kind of meningitis, urin- 
ary tract infections and possibly tulare- 
undulant fever and other uncon- 
quered diseases. 

Food, most pressing problem in this 
hungry world today, may become more 
plentiful or more nourishing through 
studies by the scientists. Micro-organisms 
in the soil help crop plants grow. Others 

educe the food supply of the world by 
the spoilage they cause. Still others, some 
of those that live in the intestinal tract 
of man and animals, produce some of 
the vitamins needed for good nutrition. 
New useful knowledge may be expected 
on these problems and the related one 
ot what food germs themselves need 
tor best growth so that scientists can 
study them outside the body to devise 
new ways of killing them, new vaccines 


protect against parrot 


mia, 


to protect against their attack, and reap 
bigger harvests of antibiotics like peni 
cillin and streptomycin. 


Possible Tularemia Cure 


> STREPTOMYCIN may turn out to 
be a cure for tularemia, or rabbit fever, 
but hopes for a streptomycin conquest 
of tuberculosis are dwindling, it appears 
from reports to the meeting. 

This anti-germ chemical from organ- 
isms that live in the earth saved from 
80°% to 100°% of mice given killing doses 
of rabbit fever germs even when the 
germs had a 72-hour start on their deadly 
work. When treatment was delayed as 
long as 96 hours, the drug still saved al- 
most half the animals. 

These studies, with their suggestion of 
a cure for human rabbit fever victims, 
were made by Lieut. (j.g.) S. S. Chap- 
man, of the Navy, Capt. Lewis L. 
Coriell, of the Army Medical Corps, Sgt. 
S. F. Kowal, pharmacist’s mate W. Nel- 
son and Miss Cora M. Downs at Camp 
Detrick, Md., where some of our de- 
fenses against germ warfare were forged 
during the war. 

The ineffectiveness of streptomycin in 
tuberculosis is due to the fact that the 
drug only checks the growth of TB 
germs. To be effective in a disease like 
tuberculosis, a drug probably must be 
able to kill the germs, Dr. George E. 
Rockwell of Milford, Ohio, explained. 
He found the drug germ-checking but 
not killing in both test tube and labora 
tory animals. 

The treated animals lived longer than 
untreated ones, but when the strep- 
tomycin was stopped, they began to de- 
cline and died. Examination after death 
showed they had as extensive tuberculo- 
sis involvement as the untreated animals. 

Further evidence that streptomycin is 
unlikely to become a remedy for tuber- 
culosis was reported by Dr. Guy P. You- 
mans of Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School and Dr. William H. Feldman 
of the Mayo Foundation. Tuberculosis 
germs become resistant to streptomycin, 
it appears. Germs from tuberculosis pa 
tients who had been getting the drug 


339 


for a long period were able to grow in 
the test tube even when large amounts 
of streptomycin were added. Germs from 
the same patients before treatment were 
kept from growing in the test tube by 
one-thousandth the amount of streptomy- 
cin that failed to check growth of germs 
which had become used to the drug in 
the course of treatment of the patients. 

Getting the germs off dishes, glasses 
and eating utensils in restaurants is more 
a matter of and water 
washing to remove soil than of rinsing in 
very hot water, Dr. Murray P. Honwood 


Technology 


thorough soap 


Massachusetts Institute of 
reported. 

If the dishes are washed really clean, 
they can be made : 
by rinse water at 
Fahrenheit as well as at 
he found. 


“sterile” or germ-free 

145 to 150 degrees 
160 to 180 de- 
grees, 


Drug for Lockjaw 


which our 


> LOCKJAW, 


mothers dreaded when someone stepped 


grand 


on a rusty nail pricked himself with 
a rusty pin or needle, may soon be con 
quered by an antibiotic drug of the 
penicillin class. 

The cause of this deadly ailment was 
not the rust on the nail or pin but a 
poison produced by germs called tetanus 
bacilli. They are found in the 


many regions and could get on nails or 


soll in 


pins lying on the ground. War wounds 
are also likely to become infected with 
these germs. Our troops and many chil- 
dren today are protected against these 
germs by shots of tetanus toxoid, a sub 
stance made from the germ poison and 


treated so it will not cause harm but will 


stimulate bedy defenses against the 
germs. 
Now scientists have found that a 


chemical produced by a micro-organism 
will neutralize the poison of the tetanus 
bacillus. This discovery 
by Dr. Bruno Puetzer and Dr. 
C. Grubb of the research laborateries of 
the Vick Chemical Company at the 
meeting. 

The chemical they 
clavacin. It is produced by an organism 
Use of an anti- 


was announced 
Thomas 


used is named 
isolated from manure. 
biotic drug to neutralize a germ poison 
is a new way to these substances. 
Heretofore they have been used as reme- 
dies that checked the growth of germs 
in the body or killed them. 

From the soil around potted plants in 
a greenhouse, University of Pennsylvania 
obtained two new anti 


use 


scientists have 








biotics which show promise of develop 
ing into remedies against typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever, dysentery, cholera, an 
thrax and tuberculosis, and also of being 
active against organisms that cause ropy 
bread and much loss of foodstuffs 
thereby. 

\s remedies these antibiotics, known 
only as A-10 and A-105, have not pro 
gressed beyond the test-tube stage except 
for one disease. They have been tried 
with good results in laboratory animals 
as treatment for the pneumonia caused 
by Friedlander’s bacillus, Drs. Albert 
Kelner, Walter Kocholaty, Renate Jun- 
owicz-Kocholaty and Harry E. Morton 
reported. 

Especially encouraging is the fact that 
as chemists have purifed these antibi 
otics more and more, their action against 
germs has increased but their toxic effect 
has not. It take 50 times the 


remedial dose to cause toxic symptoms. 


would 


Bacteriologists are actively searching 
for new antibiotics because, as reported 
at this meeting, some germs develop re 
sistance to well as to 
penicillin. When these drugs lose their 


power to cure a patient, it is hoped one 


stre ptomyc in as 


ot the newer ones may be ready to take 
over. 

Eumycin, announced by Dr. Edwin A. 
Johnson and Kenneth L. Burdon of Bay- 
lor University College of Medicine, is 
another of promising anti- 
biotics. It is active against diphtheria and 
tuberculosis germs and also against fungi 
athlete's foot. 


these new 


such as cause 

Recovery from type three pneumonia 
and from anthrax was brought about in 
laboratory animals by still another new 
antibiotic, subtilin, Drs. A. J. Salle and 
Gregory Jann of the University of Calli- 
fornia reported. This very powerful drug 
had a definite suppressive effect on ex- 
perimental tuberculosis in guinea pigs. 
Its remarkable safety is shown by the fact 
that it is 20 times more poisonous to 
staphylococcus germs than to chick heart 


tissue, 


Typhus from Pets 
> A NEW HEALTH threat coming 


from the family pet dog or cat has been 
discovered by Dr. J. V. Irons, Miss Oleta 
Beck and Dr. J. N. Murphy, Jr., of the 
Texas State Health Department. 

Fleas harboring typhus fever germs 
were found on five kittens intimately as- 
sociated with five human cases of typhus 
fever. Fleas from rats have been known 
for some years as spreaders of typhus 
fever in this country. Now it appears 
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that the fleas on kittens and puppies can 
give the disease to their masters. 


Antibiotic from Saliva 
>» FUTURE SUPPLIES of a penicillin- 


like antibiotic drug may come from a 
germ found in human saliva if practical 
development can be made from a dis- 
covery reported by Dr. Richard Thomp- 
son and Madoka Shibuya of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Medicine 
at the meeting. 

Green streptococci, ordinarily harm- 
less germs, produce a substance that stops 
diphtheria germs from growing in the 
test tube. The presence of the strepto- 
cocci in the mouth probably would not 
give protection against diphtheria since 
there are other substances in saliva that 
interfere with the antibiotic action. 


If the material can be obtained from 
the saliva organisms, however, it might 
become another antibiotic remedy. That 
is a problem for future work, Dr. 
Thompson said. 

Clue to the saliva antibiotic came from 
a German report of a germ-checking sub- 
stance they had found in saliva and 
called inhibine. They thought it was like 
lysozyme, an anti-germ chemical in 
saliva, tears and other body fluids dis- 
covered by Sir Alexander Fleming years 
before he discovered penicillin. 

The Colorado workers, following the 
German lead, were investigating saliva, 
trying to learn more about this germ- 
checking action, when they stumbled on 
the fact that it was the green strepto- 
cocci in the saliva that were producing it. 


New Attack on Cancer 
> FIRST STEPS toward a new line of 


attack on cancer were reported by Dr. 
Eveiyn L. Oginsky and Dr. O. N. Allen 
of the University of Maryland and Dr. 
Hugh T. Creech of the Lankenau Hos- 
pital Research Institute and the Institute 
for Cancer Research, Philadelphia, at the 
meeting. 

Still in the test tube stage, the work 
so far consists in linking cancer-causing 
coal tar chemicals with albumin from 
horse blood to see whether a vaccine 
against these coal tar chemicals could be 
developed. Vaccines or immunizing sub- 
stances are usually made from germs that 
have been living organisms. Germs, even 
when they have been killed, can stimu- 
late the body to produce antibodies to 
fight invasion of living disease germs. 
But the coal tar chemicals that cause 


cancer in mice when painted on the 
animals’ backs are inert materials that 
do not ordinarily stimulate antibody pro- 
duction. 

When the coal tar chemicals were 
linked with horse or human blood albu- 
min and then injected into rabbits, the 
rabbit blood was shown by test tube ex- 
periments to contain antibodies against 
the coal tar chemical injected and 
against cancer-causing chemicals of simi- 
lar structure. 

Whether that means that the coal tar- 
albumin material could be used to pro- 
tect animals against coal-tar-caused can- 
cer has not yet been determined, but 
the results so far, the researchers re- 
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ported, “make desirable” further study 
of the possibility. 

Coal tar chemicals in soot were be- 
ieved to be the cause of a kind of cancer 
that attacks humans and was known as 
‘chimneysweep’s cancer.” The chemi- 
cal relationship between these cancer- 


HYDROPONICS 
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causing substances and other naturally 
occurring substances in the human body, 
such as the sex hormones, has led many 
scientists to hope for at least a partial 
solution of the cancer problem through 
studies of the coal tar cancers in animals. 
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Soilless Farms for Japan 


In Japan the world’s largest soilless gardens are 
under construction to supply green salad vegetables for 


our occupation forces. 


>» The world’s biggest soilless gardens, 
where vegetables are raised in long beds 
of gravel on water solutions of fertilizer 
chemicals, are now under construction 
in Japan. Details of the gardens, which 
will supply green salad vegetables for our, 
occupation forces, were disclosed by Lt. 
Col. Ewing Elliott of the Eighth Army, 
in charge of the project, who is in Wash- 
ington for a short time, to arrange for 
further work. 

Over-all area of the gardens (or per- 
haps farms would be the better word) 
is 80 acres, divided into two sections— 
55 acres at Chofu, near Tokyo, and 25 
acres near Otsu, about six miles north of 
Kyoto. Each consists of a series of long, 
shallow concrete troughs, filled with 
washed river gravel, through which the 
solution of chemicals is flowed every 
two days, to maintain moisture and feed 
the plants. 

In similar but much smaller gardens 
used during the war, tomatoes, lettuce, 
radishes, cucumbers and green peppers 
were grown successfully. To this basic 
tive Col. Elliott expects now to add green 
onions, carrots and spinach for salad 
purposes. Japanese labor will be em- 
loyed throughout; it is expected that 
1,000 men will be kept busy raising 
reenstuffs for the American forces in 
apan. 

[his method of producing vegetables 
was adopted for two reasons: Japanese 

thods of cultivation make it unsafe 
to eat any of their produce raw, and in 
iny case Gen. MacArthur wants every 
acre of Japanese farm land devoted to 

task of staving off famine among 
Japs themselves. 
agricultural scientists are 
much interested in the project, see- 
in in it a possibility of increasing food 
production in their over-crowded coun- 


I 


try. The universities of Tokyo and Ky- 


r 
t 


lapanese 


oto are cooperating, as well as the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. Col. Elliott’s princi 
pal assistant is Dr. Tyozaburo Tanaka, 
emeritus professor of horticulture at the 
Imperial University of Taihoku, For- 
mosa. Fifty university graduate students 
have asked to be taken on as laborers, to 
get a chance to learn the technique. 

Soilless gardening got its first large- 
scale try-out on barren Ascension island, 
just south of the equator in mid-Atlantic, 
where there was a large American air 
base during the war. The area of this 
garden, however, was only two and one- 
half acres, as compared with the 80-acre 
installation in Japan. 
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One two-acre soilless garden is now 
in operation on Iwo Jima, and additional 
moderate-sized ones are planned for 
some of the other Pacific islands where 
American troops are stationed. 
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Spiders and Butterflies 
Wanted Wholesale 


> IF YOU HAVE any tarantulas- 
really big, poisonous brutes, with all 
their legs attached—Ward’s Natural Sci 
ence Establishment in Rochester, N. Y., 
will make you an offer. This firm, pio- 
neer in the business of supplying schools 
and colleges with specimens of all kinds, 
regularly does business with some 200 
professional collectors of spiders, insects, 
and other many legged creeping things. 
Ward’s regularly issues a “desiderata” 
-a list of things they want. The current 
list requests wholesale lots of about 200 
North American insects in all stages of 
development. Certain kinds of moths and 
butterflies are wanted in quantities of 


100 or more. 
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Science 
Wintergreen and chocolate top the list 
of preferences of spicy odors, a recent 


group test indicates 





TARANTULA—Close-up portrait of a tarantula, poisonous spider collected 

in the Southwest for Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, N. Y., 

suppliers of natural science specimens for educators and collectors. Only 

the biggest specimens are taken for the establishment’s stock of over 400,000 
insects. 
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Pellagra Threat 


Faces the population of the Danube basin if they are 
forced to eat too much maize. Addition of niacin to bread 


may prevent this. 


> A NEW NUTRITIONAL worry on 
top of all the food shortages appears in 
FAO plans for feeding the world next 
year. The worry is that pellagra, hard 
times disease of our own southern states, 
may strike the population of the Danube 
basin. 

FAO estimates that continental Eu- 
rope outside the USSR will in 1946- 
1947 produce enough food to supply 
about 2100 calories daily per person. 
These estimates, however, are based on 
three conditions, including the one that 
Danube humans consume 


much more maize, 


basin 
or corn, than before 


in the 


the War. 

Pellagra has always occurred in re- 
gions where the staple cereal is corn or 
maize, instead of wheat or rice. At one 
time it was thought there was some- 
thing in maize that caused pellagra. Now 
it appears that it is a lack of something 
in corn, specifically the amino acid, 
tryptophane, that causes the pellagra in 
persons relying on corn for their staple 
food. 

Pellagra, as was discovered some years 
ago, can be both cured and prevented 
by a vitamin called niacin or nicotinic 
acid. People in the Danube basin can 
eat more maize, to help the world food 
situation, and still escape pellagra if they 
get additional amounts of this vitamin. 
The vitamin added to their 
bread and other foods made from corn, 
as we now add it to our bread made 
from wheat. Medical and health author- 
ities, knowing the danger, can be on the 
alert to detect early signs of pellagra 
and give the necessary vitamin to cure 


¢ ould be 


it. 

The relation between tryptophane, an 
amino acid which is one of the building 
blocks of protein, and the vitamin, nia- 
cin, has only recently come, to light. The 
late Dr. Joseph Goldberger of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, who discovered 
the way to prevent and cure pellagra, 
first thought the cause of the disease was 
lack of a protein or amino acid in pro- 
tein. He abandoned this idea when he 
found the pellagra-preventing factor or 
vitamin, as it was then called. It was 
much later that this vitamin was identi- 


fied as the chemical, nicotinic acid. 

This identification of the vitamin came 
from the discovery of Prof. C. A. Elve- 
hjem at the University of Wisconsin that 
nicotinic acid cured and prevented black- 
tongue in dogs, a condition which is the 
canine counterpart of pellagra in man. It 
is Dr. Elvehjem who has given us the 
latest information on pellagra and diet, 
the relation between tryptophane and 
nicotinic acid or niacin. Since he is not 
a physician, his findings come from stud- 
ies of laboratory animals. 

Rats, he has discovered, fail to grow 
when fed a diet consisting chiefly of 
maize. The growth failure can be cured, 
however, with either tryptophane or nic- 
otinic acid. Other scientists have found 
that animals fail to grow on any diet 
containing a lot of protein of a kind that 
is low in tryptophane as corn protein is. 
The reason for this has not yet been 
learned, though many scientists are now 
working on that phase of the problem. 
News Letter, 1946 
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ASTRONOMY-PHYSICS 


Artificial Meteor 
Showers from V-2 Rocket 


> SCIENTISTS are planning to pepper 
the earth with an artificial shower of 
meteorites launched into the ionosphere 
from some of the other V-2 rockets to be 
fired this summer. 

A variety of small pellets believed to 
be the equivalent of “stones from outer 
space” will be placed in the head of the 
giant rocket and flung out from it at 
about 75 miles above the earth. An arti- 
ficial shower of “shooting stars” will re- 
sult. 

Observed by astronomical photographic 
telescopes and possibly tracked by special 
radar sets, the synthetic meteor shower 
thus created is expected to tell scientists 
about the action and the composition of 
natural meteorites at that high altitude. 
The light given off by the meteorites 
from outer space will be compared with 
the light created by the similar friction- 
heating of the artificial ones as they rush 
into the atmosphere. 

The Army’s ordnance experts are as in- 


terested as astronomers, physicists, and 
meteorologists in such prospective tests 
because any information about just what 
is contained in space beyond the reach 
of sounding balloons will prove practi- 
cally useful as effective ranges for mili 
tary rockets increase beyond the 250 miles 
of the present V-2. 

Scientists cooperating with the Army 
have not yet solved the problem of eject 
ing from the rocket in full flight scien- 
tific instruments carrying with them rec- 
ords of observations. First hope was to 
place instruments in armored spheres that 
would withstand the terrific impact when 
the rocket returns to earth. But test 
spheres in the first rocket were not r 
covered from the crater about 20 feet 
deep and 25 feet across. So work is being 
begun on some method of dropping off 
the instruments before the rocket as a 
whole gets back to earth. 

Parachutes won’t help because there 
¢is not enough air to open and float them. 
1946 
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MEDICINE 


BAL Has Now Been 
Released to Physicians 


> BAL, LIFESAVING drug for vic- 
tims of bichloride of mercury and arsenic 
poisoning, is now available to physicians 
generally. Prior to release by the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration it was 
available only to a small group who were 
testing its value and determining best 
methods of use. 

The drug was developed by British 
scientists to combat the war gas, Lewis- 
ite. Its name comes from the initials for 
British anti-lewisite. Much of the research 
that developed it into a remedy for mer- 
cury and arsenic poisoning was done by 
medical scientists of the Chemical War- 
fare Service at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
and civilian physicians working with 
them. 

The very existence of the drug was a 
closely guarded secret during the war. 
First public announcement was made late 
in 1945. 

Even now, the drug will be available 
only to physicians and must be used only 
by prescription and under a doctor’s care 
It is being manufactured, in the form of 
ampules to be swallowed, by Hynson, 


Westcott and Dunning of Baltimore. 
Science News Letter, June 1, 1946 
Sleepwalking is an attempt to obtain 
protection from a threatening environ- 


ment and represents a flight to security. 
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1946 


Mental Causes for Ills 


Psychotherapy recommended for large number of 
medical patients suffering from organic disturbances caused 


by emotional strain. 


> TO THE VERY large number of 
persons throughout the nation who are 
suffering from mental disorder and need 
psychiatric treatment must be added 
many more whose heart trouble, stomach 
trouble and even rheumatism result from 
upset and conflicting feelings and 
thoughts, it appears from discussions at 
the meeting of the American Society for 
Research in Psychosomatic Problems in 
New York. 

These people, who may make up as 
many as half the patients diagnosed as 
having heart disease or other organic 
disease, also need psychotherapy, as hun- 
dreds of doctors found while serving as 
medical officers during the war. 

Some idea of the size of the problem 
can be gained from figures reported by 
Brig. Gen. William C. Menninger. 

In 11 Army general hospitals in the 
zone of the interior a survey by specialists 
in internal medicine showed that 24.2°% 
of the patients in wards for heart and 
blood vessel of the 
patients in wards for stomach and intes- 
tinal disease had what doctors call func- 
tional disorders. This there is 
nothing wrong with the heart or other 
organ but it is not working properly be- 


disease and 20.7°/ 


means 


cause of the upset emotions. 
\t station almost _ half, 
41°”, of the heart patients and 30° of 


disease pa- 


hospitals, 
the stomach and intestinal 
tients belonged in this group who had 
functional disorders. 

The figures would have been even 
higher, Gen. Menninger said, if the sur- 
made by or with a 


had been 


psychiatrist. 


veys 


The types of organic diseases from 
which these men suffered are no differ- 
nt, he said, from those in civilian life. 

“It is intriguing to speculate,” he 
iid, “why so many physicians are blind 
to the emotional factors in disease.” 

Medical education is not entirely to 
ame, he added. 

Telling the general practitioner that 
ai\ these patients must be sent to psy- 
chiatrists will not help solve the problem, 
Dr. Roy Grinker, of Chicago, said. It will 


only alienate the doctors who are not 


psychiatrists and there are not enough of 
the latter to handle all the patients any- 
way. 

The need is for some method by which 
the general practitioner can himself treat 
the emotional problems of these patients, 
although he will have to give them more 
than one brief interview a week. 


“brief psychotherapy,” although he point- 
ed out that it is not really brief, merely 
briefer than the usual methods. It consists 
in giving the patient a drug, sodium 
pentothal. Under its influence the pa- 
tient will speak more freely than other- 
wise and the psychiatrist can learn more 
quickly the underlying emotional dis- 
turbance. Treatment may be reduced 
from months to weeks. 
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This quicker treatment, however, 
speeds up recovery only when the dis 
turbance results from a situation, as in 
war. In that case there is some hope of 
changing the situation to aid the pa 
tient’s recovery. If the trouble, however, 
results from the patient having developed 
as a small child a faulty attitude toward 
life, the treatment will be long since it 
involves re-educating him. 
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There are now 22 
the Bronx Zoo, of which 18 came orig 
inally from the Galapagos islands on the 
equator west of South America, and 
three from Aldabra island off the coast 


of Africa. 


giant tortoises at 


Long stalks of asparagus can be cooked 
tender their entire length if stood loosely 
in boiling water in the bottom section of 
a double boiler, with the upper section 
inverted to cover the tips; the steam cooks 


the tips. 


Silk gut used for fishing tackle is ob 
tained from the silk glands of an insect 
closely related to the silkworm. 


ta "se 





Joint Army-Navy Task Force One photograph. 


SETTLING DOWN ON RONGERIK—There’s no housing shortage for 

King Juda and his Bikini subjects on their new island of Rongerik in the 

Marshalls. All native inhabitants were moved from Bikini Atoll by the Amer- 

ican government to make way for the atomic bomb test. Rongerik was unin- 
habited when the move was initiated (See p. 347). 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


To Take Photo Story of 
Bomb Test in Pacific 


> BEFORE, DURING and after the 
atomic bombing of Navy ships at Bikini 
Atoll in the Pacific, movie, television and 
still shot cameras will be grinding out 
a complete picture of this greatest show 
in history. 

An aerial record of the bombing will 
be made from cameras mounted in planes 
such as the Boeing F-13 photo ship shown 
in the Joint Army-Navy photo on the 
cover of this Sctence News Letrer. 
Four photographic planes will be flown in 
the different quadrants out from the ex- 
plosion to “shoot” the bombing from 20 
seconds before to six minutes after the 
bomb is dropped. Supporting these photo 
aircraft will be four planes standing by 
in event of casualties. 

The F-13 flying camera ship is a con- 
verted B-29 with two ultra-high-speed 
cameras mounted in four turrets. In ad- 
dition, an observer in the tail position 
will operate motion picture and _ still 
cameras, 
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Streptomycin Dosage Must 
Be Right If Effective 


> A NEW WORRY over streptomycin, 
that it may kill rather than cure if the 
dose is not just right, appears in findings 
by Drs. Henry Welch, C. W. Price and 
W. A. Randall, of the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 

When the antibiotic was given at cer- 
tain dosage levels to mice with typhoid 
more of the animals died than 
would have if they had not been given 
streptomycin. 

Although these findings were made on 
mice, “there is no adequate reason” why 
this should not also occur in man, the 
scientists state in their report. (Journal, 
Pharmaceutical Association, 


fever, 


{merican 
May). 

The dosage levels that stimulated the 
typhoid germs to greater deadliness are 
the ones usually found in the blood of 
humans at some time during streptomy- 
cin treatment. 

\larming as the findings are, they also 
hold hope that streptomycin treatment 
may succeed in more diseases than it 
does at present. The drug kills the germs 
ot typhoic tever and undulant fever in 
the test tube, for example, but when 
used to treat the disease, some patients 
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recover while others do not. Changing 
the dosage and treatment schedules in 
the light of these new findings may 
bring success in more cases treated. 

Discovery came about through puz- 
zling inconsistencies in results from rou- 
tine test tube experiments on strepto- 
thricin, a drug closely related to strepto- 
mycin. Laboratory workers observed that 
relatively high concentrations of the drug 
did not interfere with the activity of 
germs as much as somewhat lower con- 
centrations did. Substituting streptomy- 
cin for streptothricin, and using typhoid 
organisms for the test, they obtained 
essentially the same results. 

Why streptomycin within a relatively 
narrow range of dosage, can either stim- 
ulate germs to greater deadliness or over- 
power them has not yet been determined. 
June 1, 1946 
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MEDICINE 


New Chemical Effectively 
Treats Scrub Typhus 


> SCRUB TYPHUS, one of the severest 
diseases encountered by U. S. troops in 
the Pacific and Asia, can be successfully 
treated with a chemical, para-aminoben- 
zoic acid, the War Department’s U.S.A. 
Typhus Commission makes known in a 
recent report (Journal, American Medt- 
cal Association, May 25). 

Until carefully controlled clinical tests 
made by Lieut. Nicholas A. Tierney, 
Navy surgeon, at Assam, India, demon- 
strated that the drug in large doses is 
“an effective therapeutic agent” for 
tsutsugamushi disease, no successful 
treatment had been known. 

In the test conducted during the build- 
ing of the Ledo Road through jungle ter- 
ritory where the mites that carry the dis- 
ease are plentiful, one patient received 
at the hospital was given PABA, as the 
drug is called for short, while the next 
patient was given the best standard treat- 
ment without the chemical. In this way 
18 patients were given the new treat- 
ment and compared with 16 who did not 
receive it. 

Three of the control cases died, while 
none of the cases treated with para-amin- 
obenzoic acid were fatal. Patients who 
were given the chemical had fewer days 
of fever, less severe symptoms and com 
plicating symptoms and a shorter con- 
valescence period. Lieut. Tierney em- 
phasized that the chemical should be ad- 
ministered in the first week of the dis- 
ease. 
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Atomic Science May Be 
Applied to Glass 


> AN EXTENSIVE research program 
to apply findings of wartime atomic sci 
ence to glass technology is proposed. This 
is a recommendation of the glass divi- 
sion of the American Ceramic Society. 

Dr. Alexander Silverman of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, chairman of the re 
search committee, states that there now 
is possible a radioactive form of each ot 
the chemical elements. 

Those employed in glass manufacture, 
he says, would tell how raw materials 
melt, how the glass flows during melting, 
where the materials are located in the 
finished glass, and might account for de- 
fects in imperfect glass. Some of the new- 
er elements will produce glasses possess- 
ing new properties and colors, he adds. 

The proposal includes the collection 
and distribution of funds for glass re- 
search in educational and industrial re- 
search laboratories throughout America 
to keep this country in the forefront in 
glass technology and manufacture. 
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PHYSICS 


300-Mile Oceanic Layer 
Reflects Sound Waves 


> SOUND WAVES sent into the Pa- 
cific Ocean off the coast of California 
by Navy sonar devices will bounce back 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet below the sur- 
face when they strike a 300-mile wide 
oceanic layer suspended between the 
floor of the ocean and the surface, sci- 
entists at the Navy Electronics Labora- 
tory of the University of California Di 
vision of War Research have reported. 

This sound-stopping layer extends 
from Point Mendocino, 200 miles north 
of San Francisco, to Cape San Lucas at 
the tip of Lower California, and is the 
deepest oceanic layer known. 

Scientists are not sure what composes 
the layer, but one theory is that plank- 
ton, small marine animals, make up the 
sound barrier. Other suggestions are that 
the echo may be caused by larger fish 
feeding on plankton or that gas bubbles 
from the undersea life reverberate sound 
June 1, 19 
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ACOUSTICS 


New Instrument Aids Deaf 
To Use Telephone 


> DEAF PEOPLE will be able to carry 
on a telephone conversation with a new 
instrument demonstrated to the Acous- 
tical Society of America. It is called a 
sound spectrograph and translates any 
sound into a visual pattern. With a little 
training, deaf persons can learn to read 
the patterns and literally see what the 
other party has to say. 

Drs. W. Koenig, H. K. Dunn, and 
L. Y. Lacy of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, inventors of the spectrograph, 
explained that the new instrument would 
be used first for the rapid and accurate 
analysis of sound. It is a wave analyzer 
that produces a permanent visual record 
of the sound’s energy distribution in 
both frequency and time. 

Another session of the acoustical meet- 
ing learned that “silent as a fish” is an 
obsolete expression. Drs. Donald P. Love 
and Don A. Proudfoot of Columbia Uni- 
versity declared that the croaker, among 
other fish, can make a noise that, if it 
were in air, “would compare favorably 
with a boiler factory.” 

Noisy fish became important during 
the war when their sounds threatened to 
interfere with the detection of enemy 


submarines. 
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NUTRITION 


Vitamin B Complex for 
Starving Populations 


> AN INCREASE in the food supplies 
of the war-ravaged nations of Europe 
ind Asia can be achieved simply by feed- 
ing vitamin B complex to the starving 
populations. 

This was suggested at a meeting of 
the American Gastro-Enterological As- 
sociation by Dr. T. L. Althausen, asso- 
ciate professor of medicine in the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School. 

Dr. Althausen reported significant new 
*xperiments with animals in which it 
was shown that maximum utilization of 
oods can be obtained only if there is an 
idequate supply of vitamin B complex. 

Stating that there is a significant in- 
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crease in food utilization in rats re- 
covering from a deficiency after admin- 
istration of the B complex, Dr. Althau- 
sen said that no single component of the 
complex was alone responsible for the 
increase. While vitamin B,, or thiamin 
chloride, made the most marked differ- 
ence, the lack of any one decreased food 
utilization. 

Dr. Althausen said that the adminis- 
tration of the B complex also causes an 
increased intestinal absorption of glucose, 
a sugar which contributes to gain in 
body weight. 

Failure to insure that deficient persons 
are given an adequate supply of all the 
B complex vitamins in effect results in a 
waste of food, since it will not be util- 
ized to the maximum. 

“Another reason for supplying under 
the present conditions in devastated 
countries adequate amounts of vitamin 
B complex which apparently acts as 
added food by increasing the efficiency of 
utilization of available food is its small 
bulk and low cost,” Dr. Althausen 
stated. 

Dr. Althausen’s report was prepared 
in collaboration with Dr. John J. Eiler, 
associate professor of pharmacy and bio- 


chemistry, and Mabel Stockholm, re- 
searcher. 
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Built-In Flash-Blub Holder 
For Small Camera 


> A SMALL CAMERA with built-in 
flash-bulb holder, designed especially for 
photographing small objects at a few 
inches’ distance, is the invention on 
which U. S. patent 2,400,483 has just 
been granted to William J. Cameron of 
Chicago. 

For finding and focussing, a prism is 
inserted between the lens and the shutter, 
to throw the image upward to a second 
reflecting prism, which in turn directs it 
backward to the eye of the operator. He 
is thus able to see exactly what he is 
going to photograph. 

When the operator is ready to make 
his exposure, he moves a lever that lifts 
the prism out of the way, and at the 
same opens the shutter. Simul- 
taneously, the flash-bulb is fired. Then 
the shutter closes. 

The flash-bulb is set into a cylindrical 
housing beneath the lens barrel, so that 
it throws its light directly on the object. 
In front of the bulb is an adjustable 


time 
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diaphragm, so that the amount of light 
can be controlled at the operator’s will. 
The battery is contained in a downward- 
projecting cylinder, which also serves as 
a convenient handle. 

The inventor states that the camera 
was designed especially for the use of 
physicians, surgeons and dentists; but 
its application in many other fields is 
obvious. 
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PHYSICS 


Muzzle Attachment 
Eliminates Gun Flash 


> OPTICAL METHODS of studying 
air streams travelling faster than sound 
led to the development of a device to 
eliminate the telltale muzzle flash of a 
soldier's gun. 

The same methods now have an appli- 
cation in airplane design, particularly 
in the development of craft for super- 
sonic speeds and of efficient orifices for 
jet propulsion. 

The actual elimination of the flash 
from a discharging gun is due to a muz- 
zle attachment which changes the flow 
of exploding gases from small caliber 
arms, but the device is a result of labo- 
ratory studies of gases escaping at high 
pressure from tubes, made possible by 
the special optical methods. 

These optical methods, developed dur- 
ing the war, result from work done at 
Princeton University by Dr. Rudolf W. 
Ladenburg, Dr. Cletus C. Van Voorhis 
and Dr. John R. Winckler. After a be- 
ginning had been made, the U. S. Navy 
became interested and al] later work 
was done under a Navy Ordnance con- 
tract. 

In carrying out the study of muzzle 
flash, what scientists call the interfero- 
metric technique was used. This employs 
light rays as a means of measurement. 
It is an advance over mechanical meas 
urement devices because these cause de- 
formation of the gas stream. 

The methods developed here are based 
on earlier work. The noted physicist Al- 
bert A. Michelson demonstrated 60 years 
ago how light rays might be used to 
study optical effects in gases. Austrian 
and German physicists had applied opti- 
cal methods to the study of supersonic 
phenomena. No one in this country or in 
England had ever used an interferometer 
for studying the behavior of supersonic 
air streams flowing around objects when 
the war work was begun at Princeton. 
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Geographical Guinea Pig 


Scientists from all fields will study results of the 
atomic bomb test at Bikini on land, in the sea and in the air 


for many years to come. 
By MARTHA G. MORROW 


> BIKINI ATOLL, 


known island groups in the world until 


one of the least 
the proposed atomic bomb tests brought 
it into the limelight, by the end of June 
will have been as thoroughly scrutinized 
as any spot on earth. Plants and animals 
on the island, fish in the lagoon and 
surrounding ocean, geological formation 
of the island itself, wind and currents 
all are being extensively surveyed prior 
to the atomic bomb tests to be held dur 
ing the coming summer. 

Until 
known about these palm-covered bits of 
land in the atoll. The only detailed maps 


a year or two ago little was 


of the region were those captured from 
the Japanese. Vessels that might have 
1 

brought back reports on the atoll and 


surrounding waters were forbidden to 


go near this or any other atoll of the 
Jap-mandated Marshalls group. 

To biologists these atomic tests, which 
will drastically reduce all life in the 
area, offer an ideal man-made opportun- 
ity to study how new life is introduced to 
a region. After the test, biologists will 
return periodically to explore the possi- 
bility of life having survived the explo- 
sion and to study new types of life as 
they appear on the atoll. But first they 
must know what life exists there today, 
so the snails, clams, crabs, lizards, la- 
goon fish, terns and frigate birds are 
being carefully catalogued. 

Not only is Bikini being thoroughly in 
vestigated, but neighboring atolls as well. 
Currents in this region flow in the direc 
tion of the Philippine Islands and Asia. 
atoll, which is down 


Thus Eniwetok 


current and might possibly be contami- 





Joint Army-Navy Task Force One photograph. 


BULLSEYE FOR ATOMIC BOMB—Glistening in her new bright orange- 
red paint is the USS Nevada which is to be the center target for the joint 
Army-Navy atom bomb test at Bikini. First of the Navy's oil-burning super- 
dreadnaughts, the Nevada is a veteran of 30 years’ service. Although now de- 
clared obsolete, the splendid lines which made her famous are still unspoiled. 


nated by powerful radiations due to the 
explosion of the atomic bomb, and Ron 
gerik atoll, which is up current and prob 
ably won’t be contaminated, are both be 
ing scrutinized. 

The worst that could happen is that 
every animal on the island will te killed. 
Then if larvae from neighboring islands 
could not survive the long trip, life there 
would fail to return to the island after- 
ward unless imported by man. On the 
other hand, if some animals survive the 
terrific explosions of these devastating 
bombs, new species due to the powerful 
radiations may develop. Certainly if a 
new type of life is begun, scientists want 
to be present at its birth. 

The soil on Bikini is generally too 
poor for agriculture. Coconut palms are 
about the only trees, but there are also 
some pandanus, breadfruit and papaya. 
Among food plants, arrowroot is of con- 
siderable importance; taro and yams are 
somewhat less common. A strip of scae- 
vola bushes generally grows as a man- 
grove thicket along the water's edge. The 
extent of damage to plant life and how 
long it takes for the island to regain 
its vegetation will be determined by pre 
cise and long-continued surveys. 

When the atomic bomb bursts over 
Bikini atoll, a lot of fish will undoubted 
ly be killed. Marine biologists, with the 
assistance of a corps of expert fishermen, 
will study the effect of the explosion on 
fish inshore, in the lagoon and in the 
open ocean. Reef fish, upon which the 
natives lived, are expected to suffer, but 
life in the open ocean probably won't 
be affected much. 

Early objections to the bombing ex- 
periments, on the score of possible ma 
terial harm to commercial fisheries and 
the whaling industry, have been over- 
come by the selection of Bikini atoll as 
the site. The fish here, though abun- 
dant enough, are too far from any possi- 
ble market to be of economic significance, 
and the little coral island is remote from 
all known paths of whale migration. 

To study where water containing the 
radiant materials will drift, a contamina- 
tion survey is being planned. Tests will 
show the amount of radiation in the 
water near the atoll <nd also some dis- 
tance from it. This will help determine 
how soon people can safely return to the 
region. The irradiated particles will also 
show the path followed by the ocean 
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currents in this region, concerning which 
little is known at present. 

There are over 20 islands in the atoll, 
of which Bikini is the principal one. 
This coral ring, 21% miles long, is about 
2100 miles from Honolulu and 2450 
from Yokohama. The 167 men, women 
and children living on the island, of 
Melanesian and Chammoro extraction, 
consented to be moved to a previously 
uninhabited island 109 miles east, in the 
Rongerik atoll. 


Atoll of Live Corai 


An atoll is formed from a bed of live 
coral which is thought by some scientists 
to have been built upward gradually 
from submerged mountain peaks that at 
some time in the geological past rose close 
to the surface of the sea. Presumably be- 
cause the coral polyps at the edges of 
the bed, and particularly to windward, 
receive more food, they build more rapid- 
ly and form an irregularly circular reef 
of live coral surrounding a shallow la- 
goon. The maximum depth of the Bikini 
lagoon is about 200 feet. The bottom is 
flat and sandy except where cones of live 
coral rise to or near the surface. 

By breaking off fragments of coral and 
carrying them inward, the waves have 
created islands here and there around the 
reef. Elsewhere the reef, typical of atolls, 
rises only to or near the surface of the 
sea at high tide, and is broken at one or 
more places by passages through which 
the tides flow to and froin the lagoon. 

Geologists hope to find the depth of 
the coral layer through the atomic bomb 
explosion and to determine definitely 
whether the peak upon which the atoll 
is built is of volcanic origin. After an 
explosion has been set off, much can 
be told concerning the type of material 
through which the vibrations travel by 
clocking the time needed for them to be 
“echoed” back to the surface by the va- 
rious layers. 

Waves near the explosion are expected 
to be several scores of feet high but the 
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A Summer to Remember 


The 900-acre Paton Ranch will give you 
trout-fishing in a mountain stream in the foot- 
hills of the Big Horn mountains, daily horse- 
back rides along picturesque canyon trails and 
excelient food—most of which is grown on the 
ranch, 

The region abounds in geological and historical 
nterest—dinosaur bones, marine fossils and im- 
plements used by the Indians many years ago. 

Write for illustrated, descriptive folder 


PATON RANCH, SHELL, WYOMING 
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wave height will rapidly decrease much 
like the height of ripples when a pebble 
is dropped into a pond. Thus, the waves 
will probably not break over any of the 
islands in the atoll even though the 
highest point on any of these is only 
about ten feet. “Wave people” are on the 
scene to measure the height, wavelength, 
and speed of the waves with instruments, 
cameras, echo-sounding machines, and 
television. 

Unanswered questions include how 
such waves would act and how much 
surrounding islands would interfere with 
their normal course. All the instruments 
set up to measure the waves are remote 
controlled so that the people in charge 
will be a long, long way off. 


Participating Agencies 


A number of institutions are taking 
part in this scientific survey. They in- 
clude the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Of- 
fice, the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution, U. S. National Museum, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. The University of 
California through its College of Engi- 
neering and the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, the University of South- 
ern California and the University of 
Michigan will also be represented. The 
U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory at 
San Diego, the Geotechnical Corporation 
of Boston, the U. S. Navy Mine War 
fare Test Station at Solomon’s Island, 
Maryland, and the Bureau of Ships of 
the Navy Department will also cooper- 
ate in the study. 

Two ships belonging to the U. S. 
Navy’s Hydrographic Office are on 
the scene. Complete floating labora- 
tories, the USS Sumner and the USS 
Bowditch, include all the equipment nec- 
essary to survey the area, test ocean cur- 
rents, take the temperature of the water, 
identify material on the ocean bottom 
and study weather conditions. Both are 
stocked with all the apparatus needed to 
design and print maps on the scene. In 
addition, six smaller ships are being 
employed. 

As this area will probably be the cen- 
ter of scientific investigation for years to 
come, the results of these surveys will be 
coordinated and published by the newly- 
established Division of Oceanography of 
the Hydrographic Office, so that all 
known information on this closely-scru- 
tinized geographical guinea pig will be 
available. 
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INVENTION 


Electric-Eyed Machine 
“Inspects” Plants 


> A HOEING MACHINE, designed 
for thinning and weeding operations in 
such crops as sugar beets and cotton, “in 
spects” the plants with an electric eye 
before it chops out weaklings and weeds, 
sparing the stronger, more promising 
specimens. It is the invention of Leo A. 
Marihart of Monterey County, Calif., 
who has just been granted U. S. patent 
2,400,562 on the device. 

Mechanical cotton-choppers and _ beet- 
thinners have been invented, but they 
have the weakness of being entirely me 
chanical. They knock out predetermined 
spaces in the rows of young plants, and 
it is a matter of chance if they spare the 
right ones. 

In Mr. Marihart’s invention there is a 
revolving set of blades that block out 
whole segments of the line. Following 
after it, however, is another set of blades 
whose action is intermittent; they swing 
round and clip out finer bites of soil and 
roots only at the bidding of photocells 
that “look” at each plant through light 
filters and “decide” whether it is a weed 
or a desirable citizen of the crop com 
munity. 
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SECRETS OF 
IV DUSTRY 


Consulting Industrial Engineer, with large- 
scale experience on three continents. 


Production methods that have cut millions from 
manufacturing costs. Shows how to simplify 
operations, eliminate unnecessary ones, cut out 
waste, slash paper work. 

Ordered by foremost U. 8. corporations® in 
large quantities, as ‘‘required reading’’ for de- 
partment heads, engineers, executives, research 
men, board members, etc. 

Combines common sense with latest ‘‘know- 
how,”’ especially short cuts. READ AT NO RISK 
(see below)! 


COMPANIES THAT DO—— 


$1,000,000,000 business annually, can save 
millions; 
@ $1,000,000 annually, can save thousands; 
@ $100,000 and less annually, can speed 
their growth, with best and latest methods 
used by the most successful industrial 
managers. 








“Contains valuable practical information for 
all interested in the large and economical out- 
put of commodities.”’ 

—PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 








* Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Aluminum Co. of Amer., 
Amer. Type Founders 
Sales Corp., etc., etc. 


5-DAY 


MONEY.Bacy 


PRICE $3.00, POSTPAID .. 
Emerson Books, Inc. 
Dept. 614-C, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 
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¢ You Know? 


Approximately 20,000 species of trees 
in the world have economic value. 


Agricultural production in continen- 
tal Europe in the World War I period 
reached its lowest in 1919, the year after 
the armistice; it was about 25° below 
normal. 


Scale insects fasten themselves to the 
surface of a plant, cover themselves with 
wax, and remain at the one spot for the 
rest of their lives. 


A white powdery product of sand, re- 
developed, gives rubber com- 
pounds the same qualities obtained 
through the use of carbon-black; with 
the new material rubber overshoes need 


cently 


no longer be black. 


Gizzards in birds, in which the food 
swallowed is ground up, working in 
conjunction with powerful gastric juices, 
perform amazing feats; sea ducks, for 
example, swallow whole crustaceans, and 
reduce the shells to fine sand. 


Non-alcoholic beverage is made in Ger- 
many from sugar beets; the beets are 
steamed in an autoclave for 15 minutes 
under one-half atmosphere pressure, then 
the juice is squeezed out in a cider press, 
filtered, bottled and carbonated. 





YOUR 


AND ITS CARE 
By 0. L. Levin, M. D. and H. T. Behrman, M.D. 


NEW, REVISED, EXPANDED EDITION—JUST OUT! 
If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
the expert advice in this book 

Two medical specialists have here pooled their know!l- 

edge to give you in plain language the up-to-date 
scientific facts now available about hair. They tell you 
what to do to save and beautify your hair, stimulate 
healthier hair growth, and deal with many problems, 
common and uncommon, as: 
Dandruff—gray hair—thinning hair—care of the 
scalp—baldness—abnorma!l types of hair—excessive 
oiliness—brittle dryness—hair falling out—infection 
—parasites—hair hygiene, etc., etc. 

Medical science is better equipped today than ever 
before to prevent trouble above the hair line: or, 
should some difficulty already have arisen, to deal 
*ffectively with it 

“A worthwhile book full of important information.”’ 

—Ohio State Medical Journal. 


Price $2.00, incl. postage. 5-day-Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 613-C, 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York 11 
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AERONAUTICS 


Safe All-Weather Flights 


More important at present than economy, the devel- 
opment of speed or any other factor in air transport are safe 


instruments for blind flying. 


> ALL-WEATHER FLYING that will 
bring regularity in service is needed for 
air transport development more than 
greater speed or economy, Dr. Edward 
Warner, president of the Interim Council 
of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, told the George 
Westinghouse Centennial Forum in 
Pittsburgh. 

More than half of the improvements in 
air transport that will be brought about 
by science and technology in the next 
ten years will lie in the development of 
navigational aids and blind landing sys- 
tems that will permit flying under all 
weather conditions, Dr. Warner de- 
clared. 

Some system of instrument landing, 
however far from perfect, must be adopt- 
ed immediately, he said. Present radio ap- 
proach methods, designed only to bring 
the pilot to the edge of the airport, have 
brought no substantial change in the 
worst allowable weather conditions un- 
der which flights may be authorized. 

Experimental blind landing systems 
have been used with almost perfect re- 
sults in military operations, permitting 
flights in all but the most violent thun- 
derstorms and icing conditions, Dr. War- 
ner continued. It will be the job of the 
PIACO during the coming summer to 
make a choice from the available sys- 
tems and to obtain its international ac- 
ceptance. 

Control of the rapidly mounting traffic 
at airports continues the outstanding 
problem still demanding solution. Dr. 
Warner predicted that it may be found 
in some form of search radar system to 
be installed in each aircraft. Such a de- 
vice will enable the pilot to tell at a 
glance the position, direction and speed 
of neighboring planes so that he can 
land, when flying blind, with the same 
certainty and safety as under conditions 
of perfect visibility. 

The first general assembly of the 
PIACO met May 21, 1946, in Montreal, 
and the work will continue throughout 
the summer. The 44 nations that are now 
active members will tackle these prob- 
lems. In addition, Dr. Warner said, the 
representatives of the 44 nations will 
try to remove other obstacles in the way 


of free international air transportation. 

They will adopt an international air 
line operation code designed to bring 
about a minimum of delay and incon- 
veniences to air travellers arising out of 
numerous visa, passport, and customs 
regulations. Proposals have been made 
for all nations to grant six-month visas, 
not to require a separate visa for each 
entry, to exempt aircraft in transit from 
inspections, and to give crews and pas- 
sengers assistance in the event of un- 
scheduled emergency landings. 

International agreement on all these 
points is needed because during the next 
summer the airlines of six nations will 
|. maintaining regular trans-Atlantic 
service. More than this number of na- 
tions have already established operations 
between England and the continent of 
Europe, Dr. Warner reported. 

In the United States alone, statistical 
records show an increase between 1935 
and 1945 of 1200°% in passenger traffic, 
as much as 1800°% in express, and 1500% 
in mail carried by our air lines, Dr. War- 
ner pointed out. He predicted that about 
50,000 people will cross the Atlantic by 
air this year, and from two to three 
times that number during 1947. 


Passportless World 


You'll be able to travel around Central 
and South America without a passport 
and send merchandise there without elab- 
orate legal papers if a proposal made at 





* 

ASTRONOMICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
65 selected pho- 
tographs made 
through’ the 


World’s Largest 
Telescopes. 
Yerkes, Lick, Mt. 
Wilson, Harvard 
Observatories. Re- 
produced in half- 
tone in 

“An Album of Celestial Photographs” 

Size 8. x 11 
Mailed on receipt of $1.00 cash or 
% M.O. Personal checks $1.10. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. 
A. L. BEDELL—PUBLISHER 
Box 1447 - St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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the Forum by Vice Admiral Emory S. 
Land, former Maritime Commission 
chairman and now Air Transport Asso- 
ciation President, comes into effect. 

One of the freedoms under the United 
Nations should be the freedom of travel, 
Adm. Land said. As a first step, he ad- 
vocated the adoption of one simple form 
of passenger identification, and one equal- 
ly simple form of property bill of lading 
for all nations of the western hemi- 
sphere. This, should eventually be ex- 
tended to all members of the United 
Nations. 

With relaxation of restrictive laws 
and regulations, he predicted the pos- 
sibility of a large peace-time merchant 
fleet of from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons, 
of which 7,500,000 tons would be for 
foreign trade. 

Our foreign trade should amount to 
approximately $10,000,000,000 yearly, 
Adm. Land predicted. This will gen- 
erate 3,000,000 jobs in industry alone, 
in addition to absorbing the output of 
1,000,000 people engaged in agriculture. 


Influence of Helicopters 


Helicopters in our backyards may 
have as great an effect on our cities as 
the automobile; how much is still largely 
a matter of speculation, Harland Barthol- 
omew, Planning Director of the St. 
Louis Regional Planning Association, de- 
clared at the Forum. 

The rapidly increasing volume of air 
transport, however, is already showing 
its effect on our cities in the need for the 
construction of many different types of 
air terminals, he added. The number of 
aircraft will increase from a prewar to- 
tal of 25,000 to approximately 400,000 
by 1950. 

In our large urban areas there will be 
one or more major fields for scheduled 
main-line-passenger, mail, and express 
trafic, and separate fields for scheduled 
trunk-line freight service and feeder lines. 

Secondary fields will serve commercial 
and chartered service, there will be nu- 
merous minor landing strips for private 
industrial use, privately owned personal 
planes, and schools, besides airports for 
military use. 

Mr. Bartholomew predicted a come- 
back of the street-car. The old-fashioned 
trolley, with modern design changes, is 
still the most efficient transport unit for 
areas of moderately high population den- 
sity. The trolley coach is expected to be 
introduced into a number of cities where 
its flexibility and absence of tracks are 
major factors. 
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SEISMOLOGY 


Path of Tidal Wave 
May Be Forecast 


> WHEN ANOTHER earthquake on 
the ocean bottom produces a tidal wave, 
the destructive ocean sweep’s arrival 
on any neighboring coasts may be more 
accurately forecast because of records 
kept of the Alaska wave that recently 
brought death and destruction to Hawaii. 

Although submarine earthquakes rare- 
ly produce the destructive waves, records 
of tide stations at more than a score of 
points in the Pacific are being analyzed 
by the division of tides and currents of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey to trace 
the course of the unusual wave that did 
develop in the Pacific. Records showing 
the exact time at which the tide gauges 
picked up the oscillations from the wave 
have been gathered from stations ex- 
tending from Alaska to Chile and in- 
cluding such outlying points as Hono- 
lulu. 

In predicting the wave that swept out 
of Alaska, scientists of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey fixed the time of arrival in 
Hawaiian waters within four minutes of 
the actual recorded time, it was reported. 
The readings show that the wave was 
not one long movement, but rather a 
series of sharp thrusts. 

Reaching a top speed of about 600 
miles per hour, the wave averaged 500 
miles per hour in its fateful dash from 
the epicenter of the disturbance in Alas- 
kan waters to Hawaii. 

Despite the tremendous speed of the 
wave as it struck land, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey officials say that it lost speed 
near shore because of the shallower depth. 
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Records kept by a tide station at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, 8,000 miles from the epi- 
center, revealed as marked oscillations as 
instruments at Honolulu, 2,300 miles 
from the origin of the wave. 

Standard tide gauges maintained by 
the Coast Survey operate automatically 
and record tidal movements on a wide 
paper tape. Throughout the Pacific, the 
recent tidal wave was marked distinctly 
by most of these instruments. 
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CHEMISTRY 


New Kind of Mold Used in 
Citric Acid Production 


> CITRIC ACID, heavily used in soft 
drinks, confectionery and medicines, is 
nowadays produced mainly by mold fer- 
mentation. An improvement in this proc- 
ess is the subject of U. S. patent 2,400,143 
which has been issued to Prof. Selman 
Waksman, of Rutgers University, best 
known as discoverer of streptomycin and 
pioneer investigator of antibiotics gen- 
erally. 

One difficulty that has beset mold pro- 
duction of this acid is that the mold cul- 
ture also produces oxalic and gluconic 
acids at the same time, necessitating 
costly separation processes. Prof. Waks- 
man uses a different species of the As- 
pergillus mold from that commonly em- 
ployed, and conditions the sugar solu- 
tion on which it feeds with salts of iron 
and zinc. He states that in this way he 
is able to obtain an output of practically 
pure citric acid, 

Rights in his patent are assigned to 
Merck and Company, Inc. 
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*Teen-Age Insects 


> THIS WEEK is the big week for “17 
year locusts.” In parts of the Midwest 
and Southwest, big, brown, shiny-winged 
insects are swarming by billions out of 
holes in the ground and making the air 
dizzy with their song. 

There is no need, though, to fear for 
our precious crops. They aren't really 
locusts—that name somehow got stuck 
to them by mistake. Their real name is 
cicadas. 

Although they all look alike, there are 
two kinds of A dense brood is 
emerging all over central and southern 


them. 


lowa. These belong to the 17-year cica- 
das, which is the northern species. The 
southern which is swarming 
from Missouri and central Illinois south 
through Arkansas and thence eastward 
to the Carolinas, are 13-year cicadas. 


Spec ies, 


They will hang around for a month or 
six weeks, singing, mating and deposit 
ing their eggs in the soft bark of young 
tree twigs. Then they will all die, and 
nothing more will be seen of them until 
the end of their respective 17-year and 
13-year cycles. During all that time the 
young that hatch from the eggs and drop 
to the ground will be living in subter- 
ranean burrows, sucking sap from roots. 
With this strange existence of many years 
underground and a few weeks of sun- 
light and song, they are the longest 
lived of known inscets, 


Scary folk will see an omen of coming 
war in the bright orange “W” formed 
by a junction of veins on each wing. 
But that “W” always appears, whether 
the world is at war or peace. 
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About 3°, of the deaf have a deaf 


parent. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Riboflavin Needed for 
High Altitude Living 


> THE BODY cannot adjust to condi- 
tions of high altitude without an ade- 
quate supply of riboflavin, or vitamin 
Bo, it is indicated in experiments at the 
University of California, which also pro- 
vide further evidence that this vitamin is 
essential in carbohydrate metabolism. 

If the body has a sufficient supply of 
riboflavin it makes an unusual adjust- 
ment to the low pressure of high altitude. 
The body burns up carbohydrates faster 
to do the job ordinarily done by a normal 
supply of oxygen at sea level. 

Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, noted nutri- 
tionist and professor of home economics, 
and Mary Wickson, researcher, found 
that in riboflavin-deficient rats this ad- 
justment to an increased consumption 
of carbohydrates is not made. 

However, if injections of riboflavin are 
given the deficient rats just before expo- 
sure to high altitudes, the adjustment is 
almost normal. The work indicates that 


Dr. Morgan said also that the results 
may indicate that persons living in moun- 
tainous areas at high altitudes may need 
extra supplies of riboflavin to insure an 
increased carbohydrate metabolism to 
compensate for a decreased supply of 
oxygen in the air. 
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Young Scientists Were 
Not Drafted in Russia 


> RAPID ADVANCE of Soviet re- 
search which “threatens America’s lead- 
ership in science” is due largely to the 
ample supply of young Russian scientists 
who were not drafted into the armed 
services even during the war, Dr. I. M. 
Kolthoff, University of Minnesota chem- 
istry professor, charged in a speech be- 
fore the American Chemical Society Del- 
aware section. 

America will have to pay a high 
price for the short-sighted policy of dratt- 
ing our present generation of young sci- 


entists into the armed forces, Dr. Kolt- 
hoff declared, basing his opinion on ob- 
servations during a scientific trip to Rus- 


persons flying at high altitudes be given 
adequate supplies of riboflavin. While 
the research was done to aid in combat 
warfare, it is also applicable to peace- — gia Jast year. 
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for identification markings, 
for saving time, for speeding 
up laboratory jobs 


The Vibro-Tool writes names or any identifying 
symbols on test tubes, flasks, watch cases, met- 
allurgical specimens, plastics, steel, stone. A time- 
saving, important adjunct to smooth laboratory op- 
eration. More than 300 Vibro-Tools are used in 
a single industrial plant by inspectors, foreman, 
tool cribs, for marking, cutting gaskets, etc. For 
the craftsman, the Vibro-Tool decorates, embos- 
ses, tools, engraves . . . on glass, plastics, metals 
and leather. 


110 V 60 cycle; 120 vertical strokes per sec. With 
engraving needle $7.50; with set of accessories 
$16.15. 


Order from your laboratory supply house or write 
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¢ Books of the Week - 


AN ALBUM OF CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHS— 
A. L. Bedell, 50 p., illus., paper, $1. Photo- 
graphs taken by the world’s largest tele- 
scopes of the sun, solar corona and prom- 
inences, the moon, planets, and nebulae. 

THE BUSINESS LAW OF AVIATION—Gerald 
O. Dykstra and Lillian G. Dykstra—Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 532 p., $5. A combined text 
and case book in aviation law, presenting 
a convenient compilation of the leading 
court decisions which have involved some 
aspects of aviation, and calling attention 
to the federal and state statutes which 
govern this field of business. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF ELECTRICAL 
DEVELOPMENT—National Elec:rical Manu- 
facturers Assn., 106 p., $2. The story, by 
dates, of electricity and the vast assort- 
ment of devices and equipment created 
by the electrical manufacturing industry 
to utilize it. 

COMISION IMPULSORA Y COORDINADORA 
DE LA _ INVESTIGACION  CIENTIFICA: 
Anuario 1944—Comision Impulsora y 
Coordinadora de la Investigacion Cientifica, 
405 p., tables and illus., paper, free. 

THE COOPERATIVE WAY: A Method of 
World Reconstruction—James Peter War- 
basse—Barnes & Noble, 184 p., illus., $2. 
An examination of the possibilities for 








Photo Courtesy Koppers Co., Inc., American 
Hammered Piston Ring Div. 


Spectrograms “‘Write’’ Their Analyses 
With A Knorr-Albers Microphotometer 
Spectrographic analysis is speeded by a 
Knorr-Albers Microphotometer, particularly 
when: 
1. Spectrograms contain lines of unknown 
metals. 
2. Comparatively large number of lines is 
present in spectrogram. 
3. Record of lines is wanted. 
For details see illustrated Catalog E-90(1). 
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enduring peace and mutual aid, and of the 
consumer cooperative as a means of real- 
izing this end. 

COUNSELING TECHNIQUES IN ADULT EDU- 
CATION—Paul E. Klein and Ruth E. 
Moffitte—McGraw-Hill, 185 p., $2. A guide 
and source book for teachers, administra- 
tors, and counselors in adult-education pro- 
grams. The major emphasis is on the 
school situation, but the suggestions pre- 
sented will be useful to anyone counseling 
adults—Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. workers, 
church and social agency staffs, counselors 
of veterans, and the like. 

CREATIVE CRAFTS IN WOOD—Michael C. 
Dank—Manual Arts Press, 200 p., illus., 
$3. Details on primary skills and tech- 
niques, described and illustrated one by 
one and applied to problems in coping 
saw work, wood chipping, and wood stip- 
pling. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF AND KEY TO AMERICAN 
POTATO VARIETIES—C. F. Clark and P. 
M. Lombard—Government Printing Office, 
50 p., tables and illus., paper, 10 cents. 

ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT: Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port for Year Ending Sept. 30, 1945— 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, 56 p., tables, paper, 25 cents. 

GERMAN FOR THE SCIENTIST—Peter F. 
Wiener—Chemical Publishing Co., 238 p., 
$3.50. A condensation of German gram- 
mar and reading material from modern 
German literature in chemistry and phys- 
ics. Translations of the passages are also 
given. 

INTRODUCTION TO EMULSIONS—George M. 
Sutheim—Chemical Publishing Co., 280 
p., tables and diagrs., $4.75. The prin- 
ciples, properties, methods of preparation 
and practical applications of emulsions. 
Includes a bibliography and an alpha- 
betical list of emulsifying agents. 

MANAGEMENT CAN BE HUMAN—Harvey 
Stowers—McGraw-Hill, 131 p., $1.50. 
Practical advice for establishing better re- 
lationships between supervision and em- 
ployees, and using actual case histories to 
illustrate each point. 

MEN, MIRRORS, AND STARS—G. Edward 
Pendray-—Harper, 335 p., illus., $3, re- 
vised ed. An informative, popular book 
on the development of the telescope and 
on the parallel development of the sci- 
ence of astronomy. 

AN OUTLINE GUIDE TO THE ART OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC—Paul S Wingert—Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 84 p., illus., $2. For 
each major area and island group are given 
historical and geographical data, a descrip- 
tion of the natives, and the distinctive 
elements of the culture; these are followed 
by a comprehensive listing of the art forms, 
for which physical facts, meaning, and 
function are included. 

PENNSYLVANIA GEOLOGY OF A PART OF 
THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN COAL 
FIELD—Harold R. Wanless—Geological 
Society of America, 162 p., tables, illus., 
and maps, $3.25. The Geological Society 
of America, Memoir 13. 


PRINCIPLES OF PuysIcs: II, Electricity and 
Magnetism—Francis Weston Sears—Addi- 
son-Wesley, 400 p., tables and illus., $5. 
The second volume of a series of texts 
written for the two-year course in general 
physics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. A knowledge of mechanics, heat, 
sound, analytic geometry and some calcu- 
lus is presupposed. 

PROBLEMS OF MEN—John Dewey—Philo- 
sophical Library, 424 p., $5. Essays on the 
general subjects of “Democracy and Edu- 
cation”, “Human Nature and Scholarship’, 
“Value and Thought’, and on the philo- 
sophical systems of the thinkers Marsh, 
James, and Whitehead. 

PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIANSHIP— Joseph L. Wheeler 
—Carnegie Corp. of New York, 107 P., 
paper, free. A memorandum on matters 
affecting present-day training for librarian- 
ship, with especial reference to library 
schools, their faculties, graduates, students, 
curricula, relations to higher education and 
to the profession of librarian. 

SOLO OR SYMPHONY? Shall the Demobilized 
Doctor Enter Medical Group Practice? 
—Medical Group Practice Council, 44 p., 
paper, 25 cents. An analysis of the nature 
of medical group practice, and of its ad- 
vantages to patient and physician. 

SOME NOTES ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUNO, PERU— 
Marion H. Tschopik—Peahody Museum 
of American Archaeology, 72 p., tables 
and illus., paper, $1.65. Research project 
No. 7 of the Institute of Andean Research 
under the sponsorship of the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

A TEXTBOOK OF BIOCHEMISTRY—Philip H. 
Mitchell—McGraw-Hill, 640 p., tables and 
illus., $5. A textbook designed for a first 
course in biochemistry, presenting a 
modernized treatment of the essentials of 
biochemistry, centered upon metabolism 
and human nutrition. The newer work 
based on use of isotopes as tracers, of 
surviving tissue slices and other modern 
methods is given attention. 

WHAT ARE WE DOING WITH JAPAN?— 
Anne and William Johnstone—Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 64 p., illus., paper, 
25 cents. The factual record of American 
policy in Japan since V-J Day, with an 
analysis of the objective factors inherent 
in the Japanese national picture. 
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A new process for cracking gasoline 
to produce superior aviation fuel, known 
as polytreating, uses solid phosphoric 
acid as a catalyst; the process removes 
undesirable components known as ole- 
fins, or converts them to useful hydro- 
carbons. 


Turkey eggs, which will become more 
common now that a laying strain of 
turkeys has been developed, can not be 
distinguished from chicken eggs in flavor 
and texture, but are half again as large. 
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‘New Machines And Gadgets: 


%% HEAT CONTROL DEVICE, lo- 
cated outside a building and actuated by 
outside temperatures, regulates inside 
heating automatically. It replaces the in- 
side thermostatic control and can be used 
with all types of heating units in homes 
and large industrial buildings. It 1s @ 
low-cost unit simple to install. 
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% TWIN-LENS CAMERA, in the me- 
dium price field, has shutter speeds from 
to 1/200 second, and builtin flash 
synchronization. The viewing lens and 
the taking lens are geared together so 
that when the subject is in sharp focus on 
the ground glass, it 1s also in focus on 
the taking lens. 
June 1, 1946 
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% COIN-OPERATED RADIO for ho 
tel rooms gives two hours of operation 
for a quarter. It looks like an ordinary 
radio receiver but has a slot for the coin, 
and the coin mechanism inside. An ele« 
device, which operates onl) 
while the set is in operation, assures 120 


rh liming 


minutes Of program, continuous or inte? 
mittent. 
1946 


June 1, 


Science News Letter, 
ELECTRIC roomheater, housed as 
shown in the picture in an all-steel cabi 
net resembling the ordinary radiator 
is safe if upset and keeps clothing 


cover, 
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away from the heater wires. Two upright 
heating coils are used. Their large ex- 
posed surface areas reduce wattage per 
square inch to a point below incandes- 
cence. 
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% OIL REFINER, to salvage used lu 


» 
bricating oil in small establishments and 
restore it to the quality of new oil, re- 
moves solid suspended impurities and dis- 
solves contaminants, acids and fuel di- 
lution. Various models designed for spe- 
cific users are now in production. 
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chine in weeds? p. 
347. 
MEDICINE 

Typhus 
with what 

What new drug cure is 
tularemia? p. 339. 

What war-time-developed drug has been 
released to physicians? p. 342. 

What treatment is recommended for many 
people complaining of aches and pains? 
NUTRITION 

What 
people of the Danube basin? p. 
PHYSICS 

Atomic science may be applied to 
field of physics in the future? p. 344. 

What methods have been developed for 
studying air streams travelling faster than 
sound? p. 3465. 


fever has been effectively treated 
new chemical? p. 344. 


contemplated for 


threatening the starving 
342. 


disease is 


what 








% GRASS CUTTER, to cut tall stems 
passed over by the ordinary lawnmower, 
is atwo-wheeled affair with a handle and 
a series of pointed teeth between the 
wheels swung low over the ground. On 
each second tooth a double-edged razor 
blade is fixed, with both edges exposed, 
against which the stems are pressed. 
June 1, 
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4% MAGNETIC-GRIP SHIELDS, of 
transparent plastic with a strong small 
horseshoe magnet attached on one side, 
may be quickly stuck at any angle on 
lathes and other machines of iron to pro 
tect operators from flying particles. Bet- 
ter than goggles, they protect not only 
the eyes, but the entire face and body. 

June 1, 1946 
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lf you want more information on the neu 
things described here, send a three-cent stamp 
to SCIENCE News LetrTerR, 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D..C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 


313, 





Books 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER will obtain 
for you any American book or maga- 
zine in print. Send check or money 
order to cover regular retail price ($5 
if price is unknown, change to be re- 
mitted) and we will pay postage in the 
United States. When publications are 
free send 10c for handling. 


Address Book Department 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 


1719 N St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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